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novel has met with response from imag- 
ination quickened at this source. 

A still-life painting is generally ac- 
cepted to mean a painting confined to 
the representation of flowers and in- 
animate objects. But there is, of course, 
still-life painting in almost every pic- 
ture, certainly in every picture of an 
"Interior," and in every portrait. There 
are not now many things in the civilized 
world that we can look upon with a 
vision absolutely uncompromised by the 



influence of pictures and the interpreta- 
tions they have put upon every-day 
things. Paintings revise our view of the 
world. The possessor of responsive 
eyes, to whom the revelations of great 
paintings are made, does not live in a 
world that looks the same or that looks 
as dull as the world that other people 
live in. He breathes a rarer atmosphere, 
possessing consciousness of beauty; he 
believes in Realism in art, for it seems 
to him to express this consciousness. 



WOMEN'S ARTS AND CRAFTS IN DENMARK 



BY MRS. ELEONORE E. BANG 



Under the auspices of the Society of Arts and Crafts of Boston, an exhibition of the work of 
the Danish Society of Arts and Crafts has been brought to this country and will be shown first in 
Boston and then in Detroit. The following interesting description of women's arts and crafts 
in Denmark written by Mrs. Eleonore E. Bang, a Danish woman who is a member of both the 
Danish Society and the Boston Society, is therefore of especially timely interest. — The Editor. 



IN Denmark, as all over the civilized 
world, the invasion of machinery dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had almost entirely done away with 
the production of hand-made articles, 
formerly so extensive in the cities as well 
as on the farms. Little by little people 
had become so used to machine-made 
goods that the value and charm of hand- 
made things seemed to have been forgot- 
ten. After the quick achievements of 
machinery had been learned, the patience 
necessary for the doing of hand-work 
had flown away, the tastes had changed, 
and individuality stood in danger of be- 
ing entirely destroyed. 

These were the conditions, when the 
waves of what has been called "women's 
emancipation" swept over Denmark, and 
in 1805 culminated in the successful 
holding of an exclusive "Women's Ex- 
position" in Copenhagen, the first of its 
kind in Europe. At this exposition every 
field of women's activity was repre- 
sented : art, industry, housekeeping, char- 
ity, pedagogics, etc. Besides demonstra- 
ting what women had done and could do 
it brought together women of mutual in- 
terests from all over the countrv and re- 



sulted in the formation of many useful 
organizations, one of which was the so- 
ciety called "Danish Society for Artistic 
Handicraft," founded in Copenhagen in 
1900. 

There was at first very little money 
in the treasury and it was exceedingly 
difficult to interest people in the society, 
not to speak of convincing them of the 
country's actual need of it, so that more 
than ordinary courage and determination 
of purpose were required to carry it 
through infancy until to-day, thirteen 
years old, it stands in full bloom as an 
organization of international importance 
and reputation. 

Its scope of activity is not confined 
to women's industry only, but also in- 
cludes the dissemination of culture and 
refinement. Its work being to a great 
extent philanthropic, the institution is 
held in high esteem by the authorities 
and receives yearly handsome appropria- 
tions from public funds. It is now work- 
ing under the protection of Her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager of Denmark, a Swe- 
dish Princess before her marriage, who 
herself is a very skilful artist. 

The purpose of the Society is to pre- 
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ART AND PROGRESS 



serve and increase interest in artistic 
handicraft, old and new, and to create 
markets for its sale at home and abroad, 
all of which it endeavors to accomplish 
by the holding of exhibitions, and by- 
giving as much instruction as possible, 
free of charge. 

It gives special attention to the edu- 
cation of women who want to become 
teachers of handwork, saleswomen, or 
designers of embroidery. About one 
hundred and fifty women from all parts 
of the country, including the Danish 
West Indies, Iceland, and the Faroe 
Islands, take advantage of this instruc- 
tion every year. 

During the summer vacation free in- 
struction is given to pupils of the two 
upper grades of the public schools in 
order to interest the younger people in 
the value of arts and crafts. The rail- 
roads and steamship lines give free pas- 
sage to and from Copenhagen, and while 
there the pupils are taken to the muse- 
ums where they are taught how to bene- 
fit from the designs and color schemes 
in old and new art. They return home 
appreciating how things should be done, 
what they are able to do themselves, and 
what they can help others do. Further- 
more, they learn to understand the value 
of museums. 

As years go by a chain of well-trained 
handworkers are again taking up the 
old-fashioned ways of doing work by 
hand, better fitted for it, however, than 
their ancestors because of the technical 
knowledge gained through good school- 
ing. 

While a great deal of instruction is 



given by the Society, great care is taken 
not to give so much as to destroy indi- 
viduality. Each pupil is encouraged to 
work out her own ideas, and a jury, by 
careful criticism, tries to guide her to 
better taste cr better technique. At a 
yearly exhibition twelve diplomas of 
honor and seven legacies are distributed 
by the Queen Dowager. 

The Society maintains salesrooms in 
which can be purchased both the finished 
articles as well as such materials, draw- 
ings and tools, as are used in the making 
of embroidery, weaving, carving, leather 
work, etc. It was early found necessary 
to provide these in order to promote and 
facilitate the work. 

Another feature is the Society's taste- 
fully arranged "Social Club Rooms" 
where the members and friends can meet. 
Always open, and connected with a good 
restaurant, the club rooms invite to rest. 
Here are held the "Weekly Socials," at 
which one or more directors are present 
for the purpose of introducing the mem- 
bers to each other. Music is provided 
and lectures are given on art subj ects 
interesting to the home, such as har- 
mony in colors, picture hanging, ar- 
rangement of cut flowers, etc. In that 
manner pleasure is combined with fea- 
tures of educational value, and the mem- 
bers derive real benefit from the club. 

The Society has been a blessing to the 
Danish women. It has opened up new 
fields for self-support, taught them how 
to beautify their homes, and made many 
idle hands busy. These are the happy 
results of the slowly but surely growing 
movement in arts and crafts in Denmark. 



TITIAN'S BACCHANALS 

BY DUNCAN C. PHILLIPS, JR. 



4 LTHOUGH literary art should never 
J_\_be merely pictorial nor pictorial art 
merely literary, yet there is no reason 
why one art may not receive suggestion 
and inspiration from the other in the 
same way that both receive suggestion 



and inspiration from nature. In fact, a 
picture and a poem may supplement each 
other to mutual advantage. I never see 
Titian's Bacchanals without thinking of 
two precious passages of Keats, nor can 
I read those lines without recalling the 



